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accuracy, and its honesty. Wonderfully concise, and employ- 
ing abbreviations ad libitum, it brings together on every point 
all leading opinions, the reasons for them, and the names of 
their supporters. It is literally a " Synopsis Criticorum." 
It contains, with reference to every word that needs to be 
dwelt upon, all of lexicography that is applicable to it in its 
position and use. Meyer has also the merit — very rare in a 
German — of never substituting his own opinions for those 
of his author. He is far from orthodox — we often wish 
it were otherwise — in his own notions ; but he does not at- 
tempt to make the sacred text a party to his heresies. He 
expounds its words as in his dispassionate judgment he be- 
lieves them to mean, and then with perfect ndivetS expresses 
his own dissent from their meaning. We differ from him as 
to his views of inspiration and authority ; but we want no 
better help than his in determining what is actually taught 
in the New Testament ; and could we have but a single com- 
mentary, we should, for the purpose of critical study, select his 
in preference to all others. The work, though bearing Meyer's 
name and sanction throughout, has been performed in part by 
Liinemann and Huther, and the volume on the Apocalypse has, 
we believe, not yet appeared, — at least, we have not seen it 
announced. 



Art. XII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Complete in 
two volumes. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 16mo. pp. 315, 322. 

The poems of Mr. Lowell have a peculiar and specific value, de- 
rived partly from their intrinsic merits and partly from the time and 
circumstances of their composition. To adopt a rather objectionable 
phrase of vulgar criticism, we regard him, to a certain extent, as the 
Wordsworth of New England. He began to write at a time when the 
reformatory agitations of that region had developed among the refined 
and enlightened classes an unwonted activity and independence of thought. 
Theories of metaphysics and religion, previously unknown on this side 
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of the Atlantic, and a more fervent appreciation of the scope of that 
sentiment of " humanity " underlying and prompting the recent move- 
ments of social amelioration, had initiated a convulsion with which our 
political and religious world still shakes from side to side. Of course, 
literature could not withstand the contagion, and of all our young poets 
no one more distinctly received and embodied the new spirit of the age 
than Mr. Lowell. This, we think, furnishes the key-note and explana- 
tion of his poems. An acquaintance with the contemporary events 
which suggested or affected their composition is as essential to the full 
enjoyment of them, as a knowledge of the life and times of Words- 
worth is to the full understanding of the philosophy of "The Excursion," 
which grew out of them ; and the want of this among ordinary readers 
may account for the limited popularity of a large portion of the more 
elaborate efforts of the New England poet. In his poem entitled " Above 
and Below," for example, there is no inherent obscurity, yet its meaning 
can be adequately comprehended only by one who is conversant with the 
school of Antislavery reformers, with whose views Mr. Lowell has in 
some degree sympathized. It is not every reader who would see in it 
an expression of the author's inability to concur with, or to reach, their 
exacting standard of doctrine and conduct. This peculiarity it is which 
has limited the circle of Mr. Lowell's readers. "While other poets, 
like Bryant and Longfellow, not indeed without great and original mer- 
its, have attained reputation by sedulously conforming to the recognized 
canons of poetical treatment, Lowell has, in some degree, been obliged 
to create the taste which he would gratify. Notwithstanding his pro- 
fessed and sincere dislike of didactic verse, we cannot help observing 
in him an ambition to be a teacher as well as a poet, — an ambition to 
which the more pleasing exercise of his art in ministering to popular 
delight has been subordinate. The small niceties, — the quiddling of 
versification, — so necessary to artistic perfection, he has postponed for 
the more important duty of inculcating with energy and effect some 
paramount doctrine or theory. That he is not unconscious of this may 
be inferred from the jesting description of himself which he gives in 
" The Fable for Critics " : — 

" There 's Lowell, who 's striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme. 
He might get on alone, spite of brambles and boulders, 
But he can't with that bundle he has on his shoulders, 
The top of the hill he will ne'er come nigh reaching, 
Till he learns the distinction 'twixt singing and preaching ; 
His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 
But he 'd rather by half make a drum of the shell, 
And rattle away till he's old as Methusalem, 
At the head of a march to the next New Jerusalem." 
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This, however, is by no means a complete view of so versatile a poet 
as Mr. Lowell. He has of late added but few to the list of his pro- 
ductions, and the additions are not of a character to modify the highest 
estimate which favoring criticism has pronounced upon his genius. 
In what other modern poet shall we find a more manly and robust 
mould of imagination and thought, a more subtile insight, a more in- 
tense sympathy with Nature in all her forms, or a soul more alive to 
those moods and impressions which a close and loving intimacy with 
nature and humanity can alone create ? Where shall we read passages 
of description more thoroughly interpenetrated with profound sensibility 
and poetic feeling, than in " Margaret," " The Vision of Sir Launfal," 
and " An Indian Summer Reverie " ? What poet has expressed with 
more homely beauty and directness those sweet and precious, but al- 
most voiceless sentiments and emotions, which have their hiding-place 
in the innermost chambers of every human heart, than Lowell in " The 
Shepherd of King Admetus," " The Changeling," " The Forlorn," and 
many other of his shorter pieces ? In what poems is the humane phi- 
losophy of the age more nobly comprehended, than in " Prometheus," 
" Columbus," " Rhcecus," and the odes " To the Past " and " To the 
Future " ? or where with more lyric fire and strength, than in the " Lines 
on the Annexation of Texas," and " The Present Crisis " ? And where 
can be found so full and genuine a revelation of the wealth of Yankee 
humor, of the habits of thought, the philanthropic patriotism, the keen 
wit, and sound common-sense which characterize those sturdy pillars 
of our republican institutions, the farmers of New England, as in the 
" Bigelow Papers " ? 

It would be vain to deny that Lowell has faults. But they are the 
faults of a sincere, strong, and manly genius, more intent on benefiting 
his fellow-men than on contributing to their amusement or advancing 
his reputation among his contemporaries. The mean desire for imme- 
diate applause, and the unworthy mania for self-culture, which absorb 
the mere literary laborer, who employs his gifts solely for selfish 
purposes, — for his own recreation or profit, — seem to exert no influ- 
ence on him. Hence the disregard of artistic finish, the crude and 
clumsy phraseology, and the want of compact and intelligible expres- 
sion, which occasionally interfere with the reader's enjoyment. Yet, 
with these drawbacks, we reaffirm the opinion that Mr. Lowell's works 
have a high, unique, and permanent value, both to the lover of poetry, 
and to the philosophic student of human progress, and especially of 
those great movements and theories which distinguish the enlightened 
New England of the present day, and of which many of these poems 
are the characteristic outgrowth and exposition. 
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